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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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AVE you ever been in the kitchen when someone was in the process 

of boiling live lobsters and observed the unfortunate creatures strug- 
gling and clawing to escape from the cooking vessel, even to the extent 
that the person doing the cooking would have to hold down the cover? 

We are reasonably certain that the sensibilities of multitudes of our 
humane friends have often been disturbed by the thought of literally mil- 
lions of lobsters annually being dropped alive into boiling water, or killed 
by other cruel means. 

We are happy, therefore, to report on a study to eliminate this form of 
cruelty which was sponsored by the Norwegian S.P.C.A. A method was 
developed which we heartily recommend and urge all to use who wish to 
eat lobsters. It was found that live lobsters can be rendered completely 
unconscious simply by submerging them in cold water which has been 
saturated with salt. The saturation point is obtained by continuing to pour 
salt into the water, stirring it until crystals can no longer dissolve and form 
at the bottom of the cooking vessel. The lobsters are then submerged in 
this solution for one minute, after which time they are unconscious. This 
brief immersion will in no way affect the flavor of the meat, nor will it 
cause the lobster any discomfort. 


Lobsters so treated may then be dropped into boiling water, to which 
they will show no reaction, and will die in fifty seconds after being sub- 
merged. Death is evidenced by contraction of the tail under the body. 

We believe that this is the best method for killing lobsters in small or 
large quantities, and recommend the use of it, and we are grateful to Dr. 
Svend W. Nielsen, Resident Pathologist of our Angell Memorial Hospital, 
for studying the work of his Norwegian colleagues and for making this 
information available to our readers. 


A leaflet giving specific details is in the making and will soon be available 


by writing to the Society at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
E. H. H. 


Our Letter Box 


Animals in Captivity 

I note with interest that you have 
started a Letter Box, and am venturing a 
contribution, suggested by the letter of 
Mr. Jonathan Strange on the Methodist 
Conference, concerning the keeping of 
wild animals in captivity. 

In this, as in other questions, it is easy 
to form over-simplified conclusions. The 
term “wild animals” is pretty widely in- 
clusive. . . . I happen to be one who, 
claiming no knowledge acquired through 
research, yet is well-disposed to most 
animals, and has had some opportunities 
to observe them and their ways. We will 
all agree that the immense variation of 
species has much to do with what they 
do, think, hate, enjoy, and with their 
reactions to conditions, naturally or ex- 
ternally imposed by the “paragon of 
animals.” 

I have seen polar bears under circus 
tents in hot weather, panting and yellow 
with sweat, though in shallow water 
tanks. But a hippo seems fairly content 
with similar accommodations. 

The big cats, whose nature it is to 
range widely and make their own kill, 
in cages are usually irritable or sleepy. 
But they are seldom too sulky to chaw 
the bleeding flesh that is poked through 
the bars. (Security, at cost of liberty— 
a thought to commend to the “quint- 
essence of dust.” ) 

But the black bears and the elephants 
—for just two examples—seem to accept 
this man-imposed serfdom and security, 
with only occasional lapses, sometimes 
fatal! Many a bear, elephant, and other 
beast, has had tribute from my childish 
and ungored hand. They loved it, and I 
ask you, is there anything softer than a 
_ black bear’s tongue? 

And animals, including “homo sapiens” 
have individuality as well as species and 
nature. There are those as happy, or 
happier, in captivity with an assured 
diet, than they would be in the natural 
and eternal struggle for survival (again 


including homo). —Lewis E. Owen 


Natural Instinct 

I wonder why people, supposed to 
have the highest form of intelligence, can 
berate a poor animal, having natural in- 
stinct, for doing what nature has’ bred 
into it. If a cat is fascinated by birds, 
the same motivation applies that causes 
it to catch rats and mice. Do we con- 
demn the cat for that? 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Hornig 


The Chair 


By Violet Stefanich 


I T was just a little chair that stood be- 
side the fireplace. Its leather covered 
seat was too slippery for comfort as far 
as “Butch” was concerned, but he had 
to serve out his punishment. Even the 
tantalizing coffee table, the cause of so 
many of his troubles, was right there 
before his eyes. No matter which way 
he turned his head, his eyes returned to 
the table. What made coffee tables just 
the right size for jumping over, crawling 
through the polished legs, or for helding 
nose twitching, but forbidden candies? 

Ever since Butch was a little shiny 
bit of ebony with long silky ears, his 
many crimes ended with banishment to 
the “Naughty Chair.” Sometimes it was 
an hour before “judge and jury” decided 
his sentence was over. Butch didn’t 
mind the idea of sitting in the chair. 
Oh, no! It was the sound of laughter, 
the visits of his friend the Kerry Blue 
Belle; the continuous flow of life around 
him, that made punishment an agony for 
Butch. It meant that he must be a 
looker-on of all these delightful events 
and smells that went on without him. 

If only someone would tell him that 
it was time to get down; that he had 


been punished long enough. But no one 
spoke to him. He squirmed unhappily. 
He tried yawning with a lot of noise. He 
even growled in a begging sort of way 
that usually brought him an extra piece 
of bacon at breakfast. But to no avail! 
The futility of it all made him try sleep- 
ing. The time would pass faster. Through 
his slumber he could hear the following 
conversation; too bad he couldn’t under- 
stand what they were saying. 

“Mother, don’t you think you’ve pun- 
ished Butch long enough?” 

“Why, Bob, I thought you were pun- 
ishing him, so I didn’t want to interfere!” 

“Then, Dad must be; Butch’s been 
there over an hour.” 

“No,” said Dad, “I thought Mother 
was punishing him, and I didn’t want to 
interfere, either.” 


As the members of the family turned 
to each other in first, amazement, then 
amusement, the question they shouted at 
each other was, “What did Butch do that 
made him rush pell mell into the house, 
through the kitchen and dining room, to 
find sanctuary in the dreaded “Naughty 
Chair?” 


Butch acts as his own judge and jury and says, “Guilty!” 
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Lover 


By LeNore Borst 


HE black Persian strain that once 

characterized “Tippy’s” lineage had 
all but disappeared by the time the multi- 
colored cat was born, but her delightful 
independent disposition coupled with a 
surprising intellect has more than com- 
pensated for her lack of beauty. 

At the age of eight years, Tippy is still 
a “home-loving” feline, preferring the 
confines of the nine acres that have al- 
ways been her home. Amazingly enough, 
she does know the boundaries of our 
acreage, although few fences prevent 
her from wandering onto adjoining land. 
In fact, one trip with her to our mail box, 
several blocks distant from our house, 
was proof enough for me that Tippy 
would never be the “roving type.” A half 
dozen scratches convinced me that she 
would have to find her own way home. 
And with the ability only a cat possesses, 
she did. 

Tippy’ wariness of strangers is sur- 
passed only by an almost uncanny dislike 
of unfamiliar automobiles that come into 
the yard. When visitors appear, she 
glowers, sulks, and even refuses to eat 
in the house; nothing can coax her from 
her specially made box which boasts 3” 
rock wool insulation on all sides. 

Despite weather conditions or time of 
day the process of putting the car in the 
garage never goes unheeded by Tippy, 
for just as the door closes she unfailingly 
arrives to be petted and carried back to 
the house. Perhaps it was Dad’s insist- 
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Luring Tippy back to the kitchen: for a tidbit. 


ence that she sit up at such times to be 
petted that Tippy learned to stand on 
her hind legs, and now it is not at all 
unusual to see her walk in this upright 
position for several inches to obtain a 
morsel of food. 

As far as Tippy is concerned, the car 
also serves as an ideal foot warmer. 
Heated by the motor, the hood provides 
an excellent spot for a warmth-loving cat 
on a chilly day. However, since Dad 
can't tolerate scratches from sharp claws 
on the hood, in between kitty and the 
car goes a protective blanket. 

Often her refusal to go outside results 
in a cat-initiated game of hide-and-seek. 
This was becoming quite a time-consum- 
ing habit until one day I discovered by 
accident the one infallible method of 
luring her back to the kitchen. Opening 
the refrigerator and pulling out the meat 
drawer produces a sound most pleasing 
to the ears of any cat that knows where 
its meals come from. Of course, if no 
meat were forthcoming on her speedy 


arrival at the refrigerator, this little trick 
undoubtedly would soon become worth- 
less. 

Unquestionably her greatest feat is 
opening the screen door. Pressing one 
foot under the corner edge, she pulls 
outward and enters the porch before the 
door swings back into position. 

Perhaps dog is man’s best friend, but 
if so, the cat runs close second. One ex- 
ample serves as proof of the faithfulness 
that can be exhibited by a member of 
the feline species. As is her custom, 
Tippy one day followed Mother and Dad 
to the garden where they planned to 
pick the remaining vegetables before 
forecasted heavy showers hit the area. 
However, it started to rain before they 
finished, but they stayed to complete the 
picking. Despite the rain which began 
falling in virtual sheets, Tippy remained 
with them until they started back. Only 
when I saw Mother’s red straw hat ap- 
proaching the house did I see the white- 
tipped tail of a loyal, water-drenched cat 
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By Elba Riffle Vernon 


USHY” was the smallest squirrel I have ever seen. Bill 
Wilkinson had rescued two out of a litter one morning 
after a bad storm had blown down the tree in which they had 
their nest. The mother was dead and of the others, one died 
shortly after he brought the two to the house, but the tiny one 
lived and soon learned to come when we called him. He 
loved to eat cookies from our hand, and was content as long 
as he had complete freedom to run in and out at will. He 
learned to climb the heavy curtains in the big double door 
that separated the parlor from the dining room. He would 
climb to the top and then lie flat on the curtain rod, sometimes 
going to sleep and sometimes just playing ‘possum. He liked 
to tease us and sometimes would refuse to come down from 
his “branch” unless we would bribe him with cake or frosting, 
The trick that Bush did that amused us most was the way he 
would dive into our pockets for sweets, or hide in daddy’s 
pocket when strangers were around. One time a neighbor. 
whom every one knew to be very forgetful, came to our house. 
Mr. Appleton, the neighbor, was angry, but Daddy asked him 
to come in and sit down, and he sat in Daddy’s chair. He 
began to complain about Bushy, and he wanted Daddy to get 
rid of him. He said he had bought some special seed corn 
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that was supposed to be very good and that Bushy had run 
away over to his house and stolen it. When he went to get it 
that morning it was gone and he was sure that Bushy had 
taken it. 

None of us wanted to see anything happen to Bushy and we 
couldn’t believe he had been such a bad little squirrel because 
he stayed so close to our house. My Daddy promised he would 
keep Bushy within bounds. Bushy had been hiding on top 
of the curtain rod and the strange voice woke him up. He 
came clattering down the curtain, across the floor and up our 
company’s leg and into his coat pocket. A minute later he 
popped out again when we all began to laugh. Then he dived 
in again and came out with a little white envelope in his paws. 
Then, Mr. Appleton got very excited. His face was very red 
when he explained that that was the special seed he had 
bought and he forgot where he had left it. Then he laughed, 
too, and shook hands with Daddy and went home. 

That winter Bushy helped us children keep warm at night. 
He would scamper upstairs after Mother had blown out the 
lights and sneak under our covers. He would snuggle up close 
to our-feet and stay there till we got up. We liked him as 
well as our dog and cat and thought he would stay with us 
forever. When spring came he helped Mother clean house 
one day. She opened all the windows and doors to let in the 
fresh spring air and took the bedclothes out in the yard for 
the sunshine. Bushy went in and out with her, chattering and 
scolding. 

That night when we called him for supper he did not come 
to get his cooky. All of us children missed him badly and I 
am sure Daddy missed him, too, but none of us ever saw him 
again. We think his natural instinct led him to join his brother 
and sister squirrels in the great outdoors. 
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WENNIE,” Grandpa’s Welsh terrier, was two years old 
when we brought our baby, Mary, home from the hospi- 
tal. Friends were soon inquiring whether the dog was jealous 
of the baby and what we planned to do about letting them 
play together. My husband and I had made a real pet of the 
dog before our baby arrived and we decided to try very hard 
to make Gwennie feel we still loved her and that the baby 
belonged to her, too. We all lived with Grandpa and he 
agreed that it was a good idea. 

Gwennie would lie for hours by the baby’s crib or carriage. 
From the very first the baby adored the dog and would put her 
little hands in the dog’s mouth and touch her. I would say, 
“Softly, Mary, pat the doggie,” and tiny as she was she would 
seem to understand. 

Gwennie would lap the baby’s bare toes when I rocked her 
and Mary would chuckle with glee. When Mary began to 
crawl, Gwennie would play with her on the floor. One day 
she lapped Mary’s hands and then her lips. I was worried. 
I reported the facts to our physician, stressing the mouth kiss- 
ing. He laughed and said, “Stop worrying. You have a nice 
family dog and it won't hurt the baby a bit to be lapped.” 

The first word Mary said was “Da-Da,” but the second was 
not “Mama,” it was “Bow-Wow.” Bow-Wow is still her first 
utterance every morning when she wakes. 

Our one problem as Mary has grown to her eighteen months, 
and its consequent rapid action, is a ball. When Mary holds 
the ball and throws it for Gwennie the dog will get so excited 
that she sometimes jumps up on the baby and unintentionally 
scratches her badly. For the time being we have stopped all 
ball play between them. We always watch carefully when 
they are together as we do not want Mary to hurt Gwennie. 
Sometimes she will pull at the dog’s tail, but very seldom. 
Usually she buries her face in the dog’s fur and hugs Gwennie 
very hard. Mary enjoys giving Gwennie spools of thread to 
chew when Mother is sewing! If Gwennie is scolded Mary 
will go right over and pat her. If Mary falls down and cries, 
the dog is upset. Mary feeds Gwennie tidbits and will spill 
milk on her table for Gwennie to stand up on her hind legs 
and lap. 

This past summer, when Mary was eleven months old, one 
of her favorite pastimes was playing with Gwennie through 
the screen door at Grandpa’s summer home, where he took 
the picture. 

Mary’s latest pleasure is toddling down the street holding 
Gwennie’s leash and preceded by the happy dog. 

Our guests often look askance at so tiny a child’s absolute 
devotion to our dog who certainly reciprocates the feeling. 
When I see other children petrified with fear at the sight of an 
animal I am sorry that they have no Gwennie at home. 


The Baby 


and the 


By Lavinia T. Wadsworth 


Pussy Causes a Gemeral BXOdUS scannese 


ID you ever hear of anyone in these United States who 
D was the sole patron of a show? 

At the Stratford theater in Stratford. Connecticut, a few 
nights ago, a very excited patron dashed up to an usher and 
told him that he had been petting what he had thought was a 
nice pet cat, but had now decided it was a skunk. The usher 
notified the manager, Albert M. Pickus, and he ordered the 
show stopped and the lights turned on. The patrons were 
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then asked to leave the theater quietly, which they did. 

The pussy was found peacefully sleeping under one of the 
seats by Patrolman William McDonald. After about ten 
minutes the skunk awoke and strolled down the aisle, stopped 
for another short nap, then awoke again ‘and walked out at a 
side exit. 

The patrons returned to their seats and the show went on 
just as though nothing had happened. 
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Gwennie and Mary play through the screen door. 


Tributes to Dr. Rowley 


FTER our May issue had gone to 
press many more messages of con- 
dolence were received. 


From Mrs. Electa Fe de la Pena, 
Matanzas, Cuba: 


When I opened Our Dumb Animals an hour 
ago and saw Dr. Rowley’s photograph on its 
cover, my heart stood still—fearing the worst 
for us, not for him. 

May God receive his soul with the same 
fraternal love thut he lavished on all his hu- 
mane work. It was he who first sponsored the 
only Band of Mercy in Cuba, when Mrs. 
Jeannette Ford Ryder founded it forty odd 
years ago. Dr. Rowley’s death has left me very 
lonely indeed. 


From E. J. H. Escobar, Cali, Columbia: 


Your letter has brought to us the shocking 
news of Dr. Rowley’s death. His must have 
been the peaceful and quiet demise of those 
few great souls who, like him, have had the 
deep satisfaction of a life well lived for the 
good of humanity, not alone, but also for the 
good of our dumb brothers. 


From Mrs. Dacotah Campbell, Nevada, 
Missouri: 


I have just read of the death of Dr. Rowley. 
Your beautiful tribute to this great man has 
made me know that although he has passed 
on, his works will live on and keep him fresh 


in your memory. 


From Mrs. Joseph Aronfreed, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 


I take this opportunity to express my deep 
appreciation of your grand eulogy on the occa- 
. sion of Dr. Rowley’s passing away. 


From R. J. Chenoweth, President, 
Wayside Waifs, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.: 


It was sad indeed to learn of Dr. Rowley’s 
passing. I feel fortunate to have met him per- 
sonally when I called on you several years ago. 
As I recall he was busy at the time, but not 
too busy to stop for a pleasant few words with 
me. 


From Miss Madeleine Breuss, New 
York, N. Y.: 


Please accept my heartfelt sympathy at the 
passing away of Dr. Rowley. I know what a 
loss this is to everyone who had the privilege 
of knowing him. He was one of the finest of 
men—few like him. 
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Here is Silver and her valuable brood. 


Very Valuable Litter 


By Edward Lee 


ILVER,” a five-year-old champagne 

colored hound, hit the financial jack- 
pot recently in Mobile, Alabama, when 
she gave birth to a litter of eight puppies. 
This litter was valued at $4,000. 


This phenomenon is, to say the least, 
difficult to understand. A brood of eight 
little mouths to feed is normally a drain 
on father’s pocketbook and seldom, if 
ever, a source of so healthy a bit of in- 
come. 


But Silver is a member of the canine 
family classed as Weimaraner, a breed of 
hound that evolved from rare old German 
hunting stock. A healthy Weimaraner 
puppy sells for $500. 


Silver is owned jointly by E. J. Hovler 
and Mrs. R. Copeland, of Mobile. But 
owning a Weimaraner is like becoming 
a member of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The breed is protected by 
the Weimaraner Club of America. In 
order to own a dog, the club must first 
give its approval. 


The approval doesn’t come until the 
club makes a thorough investigation of 
the prospective owner. The owner must 
agree to rear the dog and its puppies 
according to the rules. These rules are 
strong and exacting. 

In Mobile, Silver's puppies are a 
healthy and playful bunch of young fel- 
lows. There are four males and four 
females. The mother dog, purchased in 
California at $1,750, was brought to 
Mobile the first part of June, 1951. She 
was mated to Champion Burt v.d. 
Harrasburg, a highly valued German dog. 

In the dog world, the eight puppies 
are truly the offspring of a revered 
mother and an illustrious father. When 
visited by cameramen recently, Silver 
and her then one-month-old offspring, 
were as camera-shy a group as any 
photographer ever faced. Each time a 
puppy agreed to a picture, another would 
rebel. Finally, after using a number of 
flashbulbs and after much pleading, the 
above picture was obtained. 
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The Station Cat 


By Freeman H. Hubbard 


BIG black-and-gray tomeat named 

“Jerry” won fame as a catcher of 
rats and mice in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad station at Baltimore, Maryland, 
some years ago. Everybody liked him, 
even Mr. Daniel Willard, who was then 
president of the road. But Jerry had 
one bad habit. He spent so much time 
around the coal pile in the boiler room, 
looking for mice, that he just couldn't 
keep clean. 

One day Mr. Willard saw him march- 
ing along the station platform, purring 
loudly and holding his tail erect, but as 
dirty as ever. The railroad president 
called a porter. 

“Simpson,” he said, “see that this cat 
gets a bath.” 

But when he tried to put Jerry into a 
pail of warm soapy water, the cat 
meowed and clawed and ran away. Cats 
~ do not like to get wet. The porter 
scratched his head. He knew that his 
boss did not want to see the station pet 
looking like a tramp, but what could 
he do about it? 

He talked the matter over with the 
other folks who worked at the station 
and one of them gave him an idea. He 
tied a bright red ribbon around a milk 
bottle, attached a card to it, and set up 
the bottle in the station locker room. 
Station employees dropped coins into it. 

You'd never guess what they did with 
this money. Well, they took Jerry to a 
tailor shop and had him measured for 
a suit—a locomotive engineer’s uniform, 
complete with overalls, a jumper and a 
peaked cap. He even had a red bandana 
round his neck, like the men who ride in 
steam-engine cabs wear to keep out the 
coal dust. 

They dressed Jerry in this suit. The 
cat took it good-naturedly, but he did 
not like to wear clothes. He felt too 
stiff to move when the porter set him 
down on the platform at a place Mr. 
Willard would pass on his way to board 
a train. 

The railroad president stopped short 
and looked at Jerry. “What's | this, 
Simpson?” he asked. 

“Well sir,” said the porter, “this rat- 
killer won't let me give him a bath so I 
just had to do something to make him 
look respectable when you came around.” 

The B & O Chief was laughing out 
loud when he boarded his train, while 
Jerry, minus his new uniform, lived 
happily in the station ever afterward. 
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Traveler 


By Ben Berkey 


HE SLOTH is just about the slowest 

animal on record—an animal so slow 
that if it were to travel the clock around, 
the distance covered would be no more 
than two miles and, by the time he had 
finished his breakfast, it would be time 
to begin his noon-day meal if he were 
to finish before his dinner hour. And, 
what’s more, the sloth is an animal whose 
senses of sight, hearing and smell are so 
poor that it could not recognize its own 
baby hanging to a tree a few feet from 
it and gives off no odor or scent or recog- 
nizes that of his enemies. All in all, it 
seems that this animal was put on the 
earth merely to hang beneath a tree and 
eat leaves and fruit. 

This animal's hair is coarse, wavy and 
precisely the color of gray moss, or rough 
bark, although sometimes it supports a 
tiny vegetable organism which gives it 
an olive hue, making him virtually in- 
visible in the thick jungle. 

He varies in size from that of an ordi- 
nary house cat to that of a small bear. 
The feet of the sloth are simply hooks, 
by which he hangs very comfortably 
when feeding in the top-most branches, 
but in walking on the ground they are 


worse than useless. He has, in fact, no 
use for the ground and seldom goes near 
it of his own accord. 


North America had a very narrow es- 
cape from being sloth-less. Two species 
of three-toed sloths are found in Panama. 
The two-toed sloth is found as far north 
as northern Costa Rica. They possess 
very considerable power in their feet and 
their strong, sharp, curved claws can in- 
flict real injury. 

The sloth has a plaintive wailing cry, 
unlike the call of an animal, which al- 
ways seems to come from some place 
other than the one from which it issues. 
Because of this, neither man nor beast 
can locate the animal by its call. As for 
its hearing, even a gun fired close to its 
ear would fail to disturb it. 


This animal is nocturnal in habits and 
produces but one young at birth. The 
baby sloth is an odd looking little fellow. 
It never plays like other baby animals, 
but is helpless and trustful. 


Taken altogether, we may pity the 
poor sloth. He should have been better 
equipped for the battle of life, or else 
left out of it altogether. 
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Eagle bowl 


Bear bowl 


American 


Walter 


ie HE AMERICAN INDIAN considered his tobacco a direct gift from 
the gods and, therefore, not to be treated irreverently. His pipe, 
large or small, elaborate or plain, communal or individual, was his altar 
and when he burned his tobacco in it, he was offering sholy incense to 
his deities. With it went his prayers for whatever he desired: success, 
good crops, health, etc. Some of the pipes that he used then were part 
of his religious ceremonies. The pipes were made of clay and baked. 
Some were quite plain but many were made to look like birds and other 
creatures. 

The finished pipe was an artistic expression of the smoker or of the 
pipe maker. The fact that so many of these were bird and animal effigy 
pipes, however, indicates the Indians’ regard for these creatures. Early 
Indians believed that there was very little difference between men and 
animals. All creatures alike, talked, lived and worked together in 
harmony and mutual helpfulness until man, by his aggressiveness and 
disregard for the rights of others, provoked their hostility. 

In those very early days the animals, like people, were organized 
into tribes and had their chiefs, councils, town houses and the same 
hereafter in the land of Happy Hunting. So they joined forces against 
Man, their enemy. So thought the Indians. 

Man, however, had strong medicine and he is still most powerful. 
To this day, he hunts and slaughters the others as is necessary for his 
own welfare. But he is obliged to satisfy the animal tribes every time 
he kills one of their number, by making a sacrifice and by begging their 
pardon. If the hunter fails to do this he shall suffer illness, pain and 
bad luck. 

As might be supposed, the pipes were usually effigies of the more 
important animals. The eagle was often symbolized because this is the 
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Bear bowl 


Bear bowl 


Honored Animals 


great sacred bird of the Indian. The wolf and bear were, also, often 
used, for these animals were greatly respected. One medicine man 
told this story: 


“The bear is wise and strong. He knows a great deal about herbs 
and digs these for his own use. He is the only animal which eats roots 
from the earth and is also very fond of acorns, June berries and cherries. 
These three plants are used to make strong medicine. The dogbane is 
another powerful cure and this the Indian knows as bear medicine. 


“Now the bear is the chief of all animals in regard to herb medicine 
because he is well acquainted with all plants and has such good claws 
for digging roots. It was he, the bear, who taught our medicine men 
how to cure many ills by using herb medicine. Even now the man who 
dreams of the Medicine Bear will be expert in using herbs to cure illness. 


“So think well of the bear, my brothers, for it was he who taught us 
red men the ways to cure and heal with herbs. He is our friend.” 


The Indians also named some of their clans after birds and animals 
and sometimes the effigy pipes may have been clan insignia, although 
there is no proof of this. 

Indians used tobacco extensively and several tribes cultivated a 
number of different kinds of tobacco. The white man, though, knew 
nothing about smoking until it was taught to him by the Indian. It is 
interesting to note that the North American Indian smoked pipes. The 
Germans and English came in contact with these Indians and were in- 
fluenced so that these two nationalities are basically pipe smokers. The 
Spanish and Italians, however, smoke cigars and cigarettes because 
they were influenced by the Central and South American Indians who 
smoked cigars rather than pipes. 
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Nay 


PERSON having an unusually big 

mouth is seldom, if ever, pleased 
with it. However, we imagine with ani- 
mals, birds, and fish it is entirely different 
and perhaps other creatures actually 
envy those with magnificent mouths! 

The animal with the prize-winning big 
mouth is also one of the largest of all 
animals; it is the hippopotamus. Native 
of African rivers, a full-grown bull fre- 
quently weighs four tons or more, but 
due to the short legs he stands only about 
five feet high. 

This creature seems to take delight 
in opening to its widest extent the cav- 
ernous mouth, which is equipped with 
very large teeth, numbering sometimes 
thirty to forty. The teeth, kept sharp 
by constantly grinding one against an- 
other, grow to great size and in adult 
bulls may weigh from four to seven 
pounds each. From this we see it is 
absolutely necessary for the hippopota- 
mus, also known as “water horse,” to 
_ have an immense mouth in order to have 
space for those teeth, needed to grind 
up the tough fibers of his chief food, 
water plants. His infolding lips enable 
him to browse under water. 

Big mouths are not confined to large 
creatures only. The tenrec, a small ani- 
mal of Madagascar varying from twelve 
to sixteen inches in length, has a long 
snout and mouth which, opened to full- 
est extent, is almost a foot wide. This 
equipment comes in very handy when 
the tenrec pursues his favorite meal, 
worms and grubs, into their burrows. 
Covered with stiff bristles like the porcu- 
pine, and his big mouth filled with 
needle-sharp teeth, the tenrec is most 
ferocious in appearance. 
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Out for a Stroll 


By Eugenia Congo 


S I WAS strolling up the street with 

my kodak, I came upon a small 

girl wheeling her doll carriage. I stopped, 
of course, for a peek at the “baby,” but 
much to my surprise found myself ad- 
miring instead a very contented-looking 
kitten partly tucked under a doll blanket. 
Both “mother” and “baby” were pleased 
to have the accompanying photo taken. 


eee By Jewel Casey 


Doubtless if prizes were being awarded 
to “big mouths,” there would be two 
winners in the bird family. It would be 
hard to choose between the pelican and 
the toucan. 

The pelican, from four to six feet in 
length with short legs and very large, 
strong wings, is distinguished by its huge 
bill. This is a foot or more long with an 
enormous elastic-like bag under it. The 
pouch is used as a scoop net to catch fish. 

The toucan looks “top heavy” because 
of its large, serrated, and (in some 
species) gaily colored beak. The heavy 
look of the beak is misleading, however, 
because instead of being solid bone, it’s 
a lightweight frame of delicate bone 
whose spaces are filled with air. The 
square-tailed toucan is remarkable for 
the size of its bill, sometimes half the 
bird’s entire length, and with which he 
can eat whole fruit, reaching his food 
while remaining perched on one branch. 

The prizewinning big mouth in the 
fish family is not the huge whale, as 
might be expected, but the angler fish 
which is found in the waters around 
Great Britain. Attaining a length of 
some five feet and having a large, broad, 
depressed head does not make the angler 
fish outstanding, but it is remarkable 
because of its very large mouth and the 
unique lure on its head. The front rays 
of the dorsal fins are prolonged and their 
ends are divided and tipped with bright 
colors, looking not unlike a baited fish- 
ing line. The angler hides in reefs and 
waves the lure back and forth, attracting 
curious fish which mistake it for a worm 
and are drawn into the wid: mouth. 
This fish is capable of swallowing fish 


almost as large as itself. 


Parade on the Avenue 


By Estelle Mason 


RAFFIC was halted on Common- 

wealth Avenue, Newton, Mass., the 
other evening when motorists and pedes- 
trians stopped to cheer on a mother 
skunk as she led her five, fluffy babies, 
none larger than a man’s fist, safely 
across the dangerous street. 

I had always thought that skunks were 
black with a narrow white streak, but 
this family had very wide white stripes 
down their backs, which made them 
seem to glow in the dark when car lights 
shone on them. 


In zig-zag single file the minute parade 
came calmly down a side street and 
tried to make the perilous crossing right 
at Newton City Hall. Cars wove in and 
swerved around the little ones, nearly 
hitting them as they followed their brave 
mother. The babies seemed to have no 
sense of direction or danger; they 
wobbled first to the right and then 
circled back down the middle of the 
street. Cars screeched to a stop inches 
away from them. 


One teen-age youngster could stand 
the suspense no longer. He dashed out 
onto the avenue, waving his hands and 
shouting. All traffic stopped till the little 
family was safely across. One little fel- 
low, the runt of the litter, could not make 
the curbing. He tried to climb up, but 
rolled over and fell backwards. Again 
he tried and again he rolled over. By 
this time traffic had resumed. The 
mother and four of her babies disap- 
peared into the bushes of the city hall 
grounds. The fluffy little runt, forsaken, 
turned around to go back across the 
street. 


“Q-o-o-oh!” the bystanders screamed 
as a car almost hit him. 

“A-a-a-ah!” they sighed with relief as 
he again escaped. 

Unable to decide which way to go, 
the little fellow toddled back and forth 
till finally he tried again to climb the 
curbing. By this time the human audi- 
ence, still at a safe distance, coached him 
at the top of their lungs, yelling and 
cheering him on. He fell once more, but 
at last made the difficult curb. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

Baby skunk did not seem to notice the 
applause. He indifferently waddled off 
into the city hall grounds to admire the 
scenery, or perhaps to pay his poll tax. 
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Left at Home 


By Corinne A. Sherman 


N THESE times when families live 

in apartments and small houses, many 
women work throughout the day, and 
children have classes and organized ac- 
tivities after school, the keeping of dogs 
has become a more difficult problem. 

What to do about a dog that must be 
left shut up alone in a small space for 
hours at a time concerns the dog, its 
owners, and the neighbors, but too few 
people reach a satisfactory solution. This 
is largely because we hear other people’s 
pets, but not our own. The main requi- 
site is a recognition of the dog’s point 
of view. 

A dog is a running animal. Small dogs 
run in short quick dashes, larger ones 
in long, even laps. A terrier or young 
spaniel alone can amuse himself at in- 
tervals chasing a ball. If you leave him 
with it in a room where he can’t do too 
much damage, you are satisfying a natu- 
ral instinct. Big dogs, unfortunately, do 
most of their running now in dreams. 
Don’t shut one up in the kitchen where 
he has to lie on a slippery linoleum floor. 
If you must confine such a dog, let him 
have a comfortable rug to sleep on, and 
never mind the hairs. 

Again, a dog is a sociable animal. Un- 
less he is positively morose, even a one- 
man dog likes other creatures around. 
Get your terrier a squeaking toy rat; let 
your female setter mother an orphaned 
kitten. If you have a low window on a 
street or park, your boxer is sure of hours 
of entertainment and social content. 

All these suggestions are for happy 
dogs, sure of the love and care of the 
human beings with whom they live. We 
seldom realize how keenly dogs feel 
their own dependence. A cross word or 
hasty rebuff when rushing off can cause 
them agonies of doubt and actual fear 
of abandonment. Always pet a dog just 
before leaving, no matter how hurried 
you are; and always appear pleased with 
his uproarious welcome, even if you are 
dead tired. I used to give my puppies 
confidence by saying, “I'll be back soon,” 
before I left the house, repeating those 
two words when I returned. They soon 
learned to take “back soon” as a guaran- 
tee of our reunion. 

Surely we owe our beloved prisoners 
a sense of security and the neighborhood 
a surcease from their noise. Let us try, 
shall we not, to keep our dogs quiet in 
the future? 
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Rover the 


By Jasper 


GREAT hound was once solemnly 
enthroned as Emperor of Ethiopia, 
the North African land we also know as 
Abyssinia. The coronation ceremony 
was complete even to the placing of a 
specially designed crown upon his head. 
It was the duty of this canine monarch 
to pass upon the guilt or innocence of 
political prisoners as they were brought 
before him. Those he greeted in a 
friendly manner were adjudged to be 
innocent of any wrongdoing and were 
at once set free. 

Those he snarled at, or otherwise ex- 
pressed displeasure with, were con- 
sidered to be guilty of the crimes with 
which they were charged. They were 


B. Sinclair 


promptly condemned to life imprison- 
ment—or led away to a worse fate—upon 
no further recommendation than the 
dog’s likes and dislikes. 

Emperor Rover the First, of Ethiopia, 
was probably the only dog ever to wear 
a crown and assume royal duties, but 
this method of “proving” the guilt or 
innocence of a person was by no means 
unique in medieval times. 

Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian 
traveler, wrote accounts of dogs that sat 
in judgment upon accused persons dur- 
ing his 14th century travels in the Orient. 
Even in parts of western Europe the 
custom of accepting the evidence of a 
dog in such matters was fairly prevalent. 


Mother 


By Glenn Thomas 


HE question is, will the kittens bark 

or meow? When their mother failed 

to return from a hunting trip, “Trixy” 

took over of her own accord and is doing 
a nice job of raising her foster family. 

Although she has had no puppies for 


three years, Trixy gives milk for the 
kittens, carries them in her mouth, and 
in every way treats them as though they 
were her own family. 

This unusual family belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Martin of Tecopa, California. 
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—Photo by F. L. Moritz 
When good friends meet. Mr. Murphy with his dairy herd. 


Think About 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director Livestock Loss Prevention 


N 1924, Edward, the Prince of Wales, 
wrote the following words: “There 
is in the heart of every member of our 
race today a real appreciation of animals 
and a desire to protect them, for though 
it be that a man who protects an animal 
from ill-treatment acts solely with the 
object of befriending the animal, yet 
none the less his kindly deed reacts upon 
his own character and makes him a better 
citizen.” 

Good words to remember and I offer 
them here for what they may be worth 
in 1952. From out of the pages of the 
past quarter century spent in this work, 
my immediate reaction to the noble 
Edward’s words would be—“you are 
wrong my friend”—I have observed a 
great many men whose treatment of ani- 
mals was so unnecessarily brutal that it 
was appalling. 

There is not a state in the Union that 
does not have at least one holding yard, 
or auction stable in which farm animals 
are abused beyond belief. 

I am of the personal opinion that there 
will always be a certain amount of kill- 
ing, bruising and crippling of livestock 
before they reach market! By the very 
nature of our complex and fast moving 
economic system, the humane transporta- 
tion of food animals from farm to market 
is virtually impossible. No, I don’t be- 
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lieve we will ever see the day when no 
animal is killed—bruised or crippled on 
its trip from the farm to the packing 
plant. 

In 1950 there were over 109,000,000 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep slaughtered 
for human food in the United States 
It was interesting to me to learn the 
other day that way back in 1912 there 
were over 100,000,000 cattle, calves, hogs 
and sheep dressed for human consump- 
tion!! 

In 1950-1951 we wasted and lost over 
70,000,000 pounds of meat, due to death, 
crippling and bruising. If we have 
slaughtered about the same number of 
animals annually, since 1912, it’s pretty 
safe to assume that we have, in 40 years, 
wasted over 2,800,000,000 pounds of 
meat because of human carelessness. 

If we were to take count of all the 
dollars lost to American farmers, and 
higher prices paid by those who buy 
meat, milk and leather, because of human 
carelessness, indifference, (and physical 
brutality in many instances) we would, 
in all probability, be faced with a total 
sum so fantastic it would remind us of 
the distance in light years between our 
planet and a distant star. 

I wish that this article might be 
looked upon as a “round robin” ap- 
proach to the many problems facing 


those of us who are trying to improve 
the treatment given our farm animals. 

If you who read these words now could 
pass them on to someone else and he in 
turn could scratch the interest of a third, 
perhaps we would soon have thousands 
of otherwise uninformed yet humane 
friends fighting with us to put down 
what I have always considered to be 
man’s most brutal treatment of any living 
thing. 

Charles F. Kittering said, “we are just 
in the kindergarten of uncovering things; 
there is no down curve in science’—we 
should remember these words. 

Hardly a day goes by but some agri- 
cultural college will come up with a new 
and better idea concerning the feeding 
of livestock, disease and parasite control, 
and these new ideas force us to forget 
the teaching of the past. 

Right now two of our New England 
Agricultural colleges are joining in a con- 
certed effort to conserve meat, through 
careful and humane handling practices— 
the University of Massachusetts and the 
University of Vermont. 

In any business, when the losses due 
to preventable human error begin to 
equal or exceed the profits, it’s high time 
we sat down and took stock of ourselves. 

The picture of Mr. Murphy’s dairy 
herd speaks for itself. The owner of 
these splendid animals says, “dairy cattle 
should not be rushed by man or machine, 
but require the affection of the dairy 
operator.” 

Mr. Murphy has a speaking acquaint- 
ance with every one of his dairy animals, 
and they respond as shown in the beau- 
tiful picture taken by my good friend 
Francis L. Moritz. Mr. Moritz has long 
been concerned with man’s treatment of 
farm animals, and I was most pleased 
when he gave me the picture and the 
story of Mr. Murphy and his cattle. 

Scratching the nose of his bull is not 
an accepted practice around a dairy 
barn. Jersey bulls, like all other bulls 
are noted for changeable dispositions 
and have been known to gore a man to 
death for no apparent reason. How- 
ever, this is a young bull, raised from 
calfhood, still playful and curious. 

Years of preparation went into this 
photograph. Countless hours, days and 
years of feeding, milking, land improve- 
ment, herd selection and close associa- 
tion between man and animal are all 
wrapped up in this one simple photo- 
graph. It is a visual story of a man who 
walks with kindness in his heart and 
with the satisfaction or conviction that 
nothing is greater than goodness. 
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Storm of Protests 


UR agents visited many stores 

where baby chicks were being sold 
for Easter, and a variety store owner 
was fined $25 in Court for selling three 
ducklings. -The man had been warned 
by one of our agents and a police officer 
not to sell less than six under penalty 
of the law, as he had advertised them 
in smaller lots. The men stationed them- 
selves outside the store, and a short time 
later a woman came out with three 
ducklings. She was taken back into the 
store to confront the proprietor, who was 
advised to appear in court the next 
morning. 

Another store was offering to give 
away baby chicks as a promotion scheme. 
One of our agents visited the store and 
found that it had been jammed for two 
days and about 1,500 chicks had been 
given away. Indignant animal-lovers re- 


ported much cruelty to the chicks, and 


_the owner agreed to call the whole thing 


off and ran an advertisement for several 
days, saying: “Sorry, no more free chicks, 
in deference to the S.P.C.A.” 
our agent he was very sorry he had ever 
thought of the scheme. 


R. GERRY B. SCHNELLE attended 

the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., in April, where he demon- 
strated the ear drainage operation as 
performed on the dog at the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. The opera- 
tion was televised. He also spoke on 
the training of interns. 


He told: 


“Mitzie,” ‘‘Kitsey,”” and “‘Tipsey,” three lively kittens, born at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, greet the first day of spring with Betty Mahoney, staff member, by admiring the 
lovely bouquet of pussy willows. 


Puppy Taken Back 


PUPPY which had been placed in a 

home was removed and taken back 
to the Hospital for placing in another 
home, when it was found that the chil- 
dren were abusive. And the parents 
and children were advised not to mis- 
treat any other animal. 


—Photo by Will Plouffe Studio 


Cruel Killing of Cat 


REPORT was received that a man 
took his cat by the hind legs and 
dashed it to death on cement steps. One 
of our officers interviewed the man who 
admitted that he did kill the animal in 
such a manner, as it was sick, but claimed 
that he caused its death by one blow. 
However, the information received was 
to the effect that he hit the cat against 
the steps several times and then used a 
hammer. He was taken into court, found 
guilty and fined $10.00. 
A warning of court action was ad- 
ministered to a boy and his mother, when 
a complaint was received that the boy 
was injuring animals with a bow and 
arrow. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors two radio programs. 


“Animal Club of the Air” is presented 
by Albert A. Pollard each Saturday, at 
9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1510 on your 
dial. 


“‘Animal Fair” is presented by John C. 
Macfarlane each Friday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


; T. King Haswell of Pittsfield, agent for the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., presenting a medal to 
| 12-year-old James Dellea of West Stockbridge, for rescuing a stray dog from the icy waters 

of Mill Pond, while Scoutmaster Peter A. Korput, Jr., looks on with approval. James, seeing 
: the dog in distress, crawled out on the ice, with a rope attached to his waist, and pulled the 
' animal from a hole in the ice into which it had fallen. 
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Jack and Jill 
Nursery 
School 


H™ are two pictures of “Star,” our dog, one taken six 
years ago and one taken recently. In one you will see 
him enjoying a birthday party with a group of nursery school 
children. He also enjoys playing with them outdoors in the 
fenced-in yard, goes on walks with different ones taking turns 
holding his leash, and sits quietly when it is story-time. 


In the top picture you will see that his nose is white, be- 
cause he is almost thirteen years old. This picture was taken 
during school, when a commercial photographer came and 
took individual pictures. When it was Star’s turn to have his 
picture taken, we were not sure how it would come out, as 
his deafness prevented him from looking at the camera when 
his name was called. However, he seemed to realize what we 
were doing and looked his best. 


We all hope Star has a few more years to be a star pupil 
in nursery school. 


—Teacher, Manchester, N. H. 


“Star” wears a hat and has fun at the party, too. 
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Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 


Little Cat 


By Gail Elder James 


Little cat 
So soft and sweet 


Curled up in a fluffy ball 
Sound asleep upon the hearth 
Don't you have a care at all? 


Little cat 

Purring contentedly 

On the hearthstone rug 

You're so very round and sleek 
You'd make a very snuggy hug. 
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“Sandy” asks Culver Choate, ‘Do you love me as much as | love you?” 


Do Animals Reason? 


By Sharon Rose Cassidy 


THINK that animals show love and consideration for each 
other’s welfare often, don’t you? Yesterday, my dog, 
“Sally,” was out playing with her chum, “Chubby,” a neighbor 
dog who is very devoted to Sally. Sally wanted to come in, as 
she was cold, so she whined at the front door. When I went 
to let her in, she turned away, walked to the edge of the piazza 
and gave a couple of short, sharp barks. Chubby came run- 
ning from back of the house, joined her, and they both came 
in together and laid down by the stove, but Sally would not 
come in until she had called him, thinking of his comfort as 
well as her own. 
That shows that animals reason, and show love for each 
other doesn’t it? 


Answer to Puzzle which appeared in May: ACROSS—2. Ah, 
4. Mouse, 7. PO, 9. Crow, 11. Re, 13. We. DOWN— 


1. Hammer, 3. Ho, 5. Up, 6. Sock, 8. Ewe, 10. Owe, 
12. Elm, 14. As. 


June 1952 


Three Ducklings 


HREE ducks were hatched out by our hen. The hen 
thinks she is the mother of the ducks. They were only 
six months old when I took their picture. Now they are nine 
months old. The hen still leads them around. Sometimes the 
ducks don’t pay much attention to her, but she manages them 
and they follow her around. 
—Stephen E. O’Rielly 


IND the words in Brown Thrasher which mean 1. line, 
2. have, 3. beat out grain from the husk, 4. hasty or in- 
cautious, 5. feminine, 6. tree. 


ANSWERS: 1. row, 2. own, 3. thrash, 4. rash, 5. her, 
6. ash. 


Woof and Howl Pet Show 


NE day last summer a 12-year-old girl, Abby Ludlum, 

organized a Pet Show, and held it in her father’s garden 

in Montclair, New Jersey. Boys and girls from all around came 

and brought their pets. If they did not happen to have a live 
animal, they brought a toy one. 

Children’s books on animals were on display from the 
Montclair Library, some of which the children are holding 
in the picture. 

You can see what a beautiful setting they had, and the party 
was a great success. 


—Photo by John Maxon 


All ready? Hold that pose and smile! 
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The Beaver Takes the Air 


By Winifred Heath 


ENTURIES before man got the idea, 

beavers were building excellent 
dams, bringing water to once dry, arid 
places. In earlier days, the only use 
man had for this four-footed engineer 
was as a source of fine skins which 
brought very high prices. In England 
the beaver hat was once part of every 
well-dressed man’s wardrobe. Our co- 
lonial ancestors had to wage war with 
the countries of Europe as much for 
beaver fur as for new territory. Men 
were too busy hunting him to discover 
that a live beaver was worth infinitely 
more than a dead one. 


Kindness at Home 


ERE we show the beautiful home 
ist of a truly kind lady. She is Miss 
Edith Austin, of Marion, Massachusetts. 
Miss Austin has long been a member of 
our Society and one of its staunchest 
supporters. We owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to her and other members like 
her who have made the wide-spread 
work of our Society possible. 

Miss Austin’s home fronts on the bay 
and one of her greatest delights is in 
watching the wild fowl which trustfully 
light for food in her front yard. In the 
picture can be seen a flock of geese feed- 
ing unafraid despite the nearness of the 
two women. 

Her interest in all animals will surely 
cast a bright reflection over the world. 
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Along the centuries the beaver has 
acquired an amazing skill, infinite pa- 
tience and a wisdom all his own. With 
his forepaws he can be almost as deft 
as we with human hands. His strong, 
broad tail serves as a support and a 
warning signal when he slams it down 
hard on the water. He is not only an 
expert dam-builder, but his lodge or 
winter home is a most substantial, well- 
built structure. If the waters run swiftly 
he makes a burrow in the banks; if they 
flow quietly he puts his lodge in the 
center. 

Sometimes he builds a dam where it 

& 


does more harm than good by flooding 
farm lands or borrowing wood from a 
bridge. Today we do not summarily 
dispose of him for this lack of judgment. 
Instead we carry him off to some other 
spot where his engineering activities will 
be better appreciated. This new, humane 
treatment is paying large dividends. 

In California, the beaver has produced 
some amazing results, as shown by a 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Game 
Conservation. The terrible waste of 
good soil by erosion has been halted. 

In the great state of Wyoming some 
of the many lakes are the product of 
beaver labor, and these are also some of 
the most picturesque, with clear waters 
and well-wooded banks. Here, too, for 
some unknown reason, the trout thrive 
exceedingly and grow beyond average 
size. Up in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York state, anglers place beaver 
building materials, sticks and logs, at 
strategic places to encourage their beaver 
helpers to make good fish ponds. 

Today, the beaver travels by horse, 
automobile, airplane and, more recently, 
by parachute. The latter mode of trans- 
portation was first tried out in Idaho and 
has proved very successful. The box in 
which the beaver is carried opens auto- 
matically as it reaches the ground and 
the pilot stands by to make sure Mister 
Beaver gets out safely on the special site 
chosen for him. Colorado has recently 
been experimenting with beavers and 
parachutes. By this means these furred 
helpers can be carried into mountainous 
regions otherwise inaccessible. 

We do well to appreciate and protect 
this animal, earth’s first exponent of con- 
servation, who. along with man, has now 
taken to the air. 
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WRITE FOR 


Care and Feeding” 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY WIRTHMORE FEED DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
and 
WIRTHMORE FEED CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR POINTS WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


1951 Bound Volume 


Place your order for your 1951 
bound volume of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS? This is attractively 
bound in cloth, with gold letters, 
and contains 240 pages of in- 
formative articles and stories on 
nature and animal care, appealing 
verse, and 300 story-telling pic- 
tures. Price $2.00 each. 

We are also offering a few 
bound volumes for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950 at $1.50 each. 

For a short time we are making 
a special offer of the four bound 
volumes at the low price of $6.00. 
Why not take advantage of this 
offer? They will make a splendid 
addition to any library, and chil- 
dren will find them most helpful 
in their school work. 


Our Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


J.S. wien SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


A new animal play in two acts, 
created by the third grade of 
the Winchester-Thurston School, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. It is an ingen- 
ious and spirited plot adaptable 
to imaginative and realistic in- 
terpretation. Those who are alert 
for new ways to present kindness 
and proper attitudes to children 
by children will find it invaluable 
and stimulating. Price: 6c each; 
60c a dozen; $4.50 a hundred. 
Sample copy will be sent free on 
request. 


Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
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Another first in gift calendars 


ES, indeed,-our Calendar of Animals for 1953, which will be ready for 
shipment next month, is even better than the one this year. 


kKeal photographs in full 


Where, in our last calendar, we used oil paintings, our new calendar will 


be composed of actual color pletographs of our animal friends, one for each 
month. Size — 434 x 61/44 — perfect for every use. 


Christmas Greeting Card 
As in the past, the cover of this calendar will be a beautiful and appealing 
greeting card, making the whole a combination gift and greeting which will 
remind its recipient of you every day and month of the year. 


Calendar Prices 
(Boxed in lots of ten calendars and ten envelopes) 


Individuals or Companies 
Ten cents each (minimum order, 10) 
Sold only in lots of 10 @ $1.00 per box 


10% discount on orders of 1,000 and over. 
IMPRINT COSTS 

For an additional charge of 
$2.50 for the first hundred calen- 
dars and $.50 for each hundred 
thereafter, a two-line imprint, your 
name and address, or name and 
greeting, will be printed on each 
calendar. 

No orders for imprints can be 
accepted ‘after October 15 and 
none for less than 100 copies. 
Imprinted calendars will not be 


boxed. 


Animal Protection Societies 


(The following discounts allowed only 
to societies working in the interest of 
animal protection. ) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 
20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


WE CANNOT GUARANTEE DELIVERY 
FOR CHRISTMAS MAILING 
ON ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER 
NOVEMBER 1, 1952 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ORDER FOR “CALENDAR OF ANIMALS” 


Please send ......... ... Calendars to: 
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